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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





[ musT again make a leader of a page of notices of this kind ; 
for, it has become a question whether | shall exclude my 
correspondents for a few weeks, or they me altogether from 
the pages of the Republican. I am bursting with that spe- 
cies of matter called mind, (or intellect, Mr. J. E. C.) and 
cannot find a corner to ease myself of it, without impedi- 
ment tocorrespondents. I believe I have half a volume on 
different Subjects ready to be turned forth asa soil that shall 
uoutish reason and destroy Christian weeds. First and up- 
permost, I feel the address to the Catholics—then an address 
to those who lately made so’ much vapid noise as Radical 
Reformers—then the old Sheriff and the new Sheriff of this 
county to deal with—and what is near a volume of itself— 
_ Judge Bailey’s Prayer Book! 1 have neglected this last so 
long as to. have forgotten nearly all my prayers! Besides 
these promised, I am about to have a dash at Abel Bywater 
of Sheffield, and Thomas Allin, the Methodist Preacher of 
_ Bolton, now I have killed the SHEPHERD and scattered the 
sheep at Huddersfield. So my best friends, the correspon- 
dents, must not complain of neglect. 

Those who are preparing philosophical petitions to the 
Parliament about FREE Discussion, may be reminded, that 
this is not likely to be a long session, and that a thonth may 
se the end of it. Every petition of the kind should be in 
‘ome member’s hand by the middle of this month. A do- 
zen will be enough—those I know to be preparing; and one 
of them | purpose to write and send for 

RICHARD CARLILE. 


Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 84, Fleet Street. 
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THE REPUBLICAN, 


TO RICHARD CARLILE. 





Fetiow Citizen, Wednesday, April 14, 1824. 
1 HAVE not yet heard, whether thou hast received my fast letter: 
but in the hope that it arrived safe, and being assured that you 
will be happy to receive others upon the same subject, I now 
commence my task of abridgment. 

I hope that the authorities I quoted, were sufficient to prove 
the antiquity, as well as the necessity of an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the first chapter of Genesis. A great variety of allego- 
ries have been proposed; but Dupuis preferreth the system of the 
Therapeute, and considereth the Cosmogony asa mysterious des- 
cription of nature. The Jewish Doctors having too carefully 
preserved their secret, to enable us to derive much information from 
their writings, we must therefore refer to those of their neighbours, 
the Persians. Accordingly we find in the Zendavesta, Ormusd, the 
God of light, telling Zoroaster that he bestowed on man a place 
of happiness and abundance which “‘in the beginning” was more 
beautiful than the whole world. ‘I, said the Good Principle, acted 
first; and afterwards, Petidre (the Evil Principle.) This Petiare 
Ahrimin, full of death, made in the river, the great snake, the 
mother of winter. It is not till after the winter hath appeared, 
that the productions of goodness are again plentiful.” We see 
clearly from this passage, that the Serpent merely designateth 
winter, considered as the work of the Principle of darkness; and 
that the only Evil alluded to, is that which impedeth vegetation, 
and layeth waste the terrestial abode in which mankind hath been 
placed by the unknown cause of all things. 

The garden of the Persian Genesis is placed in Jran, a word 
which the Hebrews may have corrupted into Eden. The He- 
brews themselves may have been so called from the [beri, a peo- 
ple in whose country the Phasis, Tigris, and Euphrates, take their 
rise. Strabo sayeth, that these people are employed in collecting 
gold from their rivers, and representeth all the neighbourhood of 
the Caspian Sea, as naturally the most beautiful and charming 
that can be imagined. 

It may be said, thatthe Persians, in the above extract from 
the Zendavesta, refer to the cold introduced by winter, much mote 
clearly than Moses doth; but at any rate the Jewish lawgiver ex- 
presseth the same idea enigmatically, by saying that man pet- 
ceived he was naked and was in want of clothing. 

At any rate, both these Cosmogonies seem undoubtedly to have 
been invented in order to explain the origin of Evil. The oat 
cients, being unable to imagine how a Principle essentially <1 
had produced Evil, or how a Principle essentially Evil had pro i 
ced Good, imagined two Principles, as constantly opposed to ou 
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another; as Light and Darkness, Day and Night, Summer and 
Winter. Our orthodox Christicoles have thought proper to make 
the Principle of Darkness subordinate to his rival: while other 
sects, like that of the Manicheans, have so far adopted Persian 
Theology, as to make the two Principles co-eternal and co- 
val, Buta trifling difference will not prevent us from recog- 
nising this Christian doctrine as fundamentally the same with 
that of other religions, all of which (as it is the object of the whole 
work of Dupuis to prove) are derived from the Religion of Na- 
ture. 
Plutarchus hath fully exposed to our view the universality of 
the dogma of the two Principles. The Persians call them Oro- 
masdes and Ahriman; the Egyptians, Osiris and Typhon; the 
Greeks, Jupiter and Pluto. 

But how can we tell that this dogma was admitted by the Jews? 
Diogenes Laertius saith expressly, that they adopted it from the 
Magi; and St. Augustinus assureth us, that it was the foundation 
of the religion of the Assyrians, who, we know, were often the 
masters of the miserable little Jewish horde. We, ourselves, may 
perhaps be disposed to doubt, Richard Carlile, whether any re- 
vealed Cosmogony ever existed; and when we find an ignorant 
tribe of barbarians possessed of a scientific book, we may na- 
turally conclude, that it was borrowed from their more learned 
neighbours. 

Manicheism, which seemeth placed as a sort of half-way house, 
between the religion of the Persians and that of the Christi- 
coles, and which, in reality, like Christianism and Judaism, 
is amere heresy from the religion of the Magi, will tend to shew 
how these ancient dogmata became adopted by those modern 
sects, which, after the reign of Augustus Cesar, found their 
way into Greece and Italy. Manes wrote a work called ‘“ The 
Mysteries,” which according to St. Epiphanius, began thus: 
“God and Matter, Light and Darkness, Good and Evil existed. 
They were so opposed that they could have no communication 
together.” Similarly in the first chapters of Genesis, mention is 
nade of Light, Darkness, and Chaos, as also of a Creator, who 
findeth all that he hath produced, good; ’till his Enemy under the 
form of a Serpent, introduceth evi/. In this work, Manes is said 
to have blasphemed part of the Bible: perhaps he referred this 
saumogony to its true origin, and blasphemed it, as we are now 
me te it, by shewing that it is a mere fiction. These are 
literal words, Richard Carlile; but it is my duty to translate as 

y as possible. : 
€ author of the dispute of Cascar endeavoureth to prove, that 
. Care two Gods, Light and Darkness; and he giveth us to un- 
tstand, that this theory was derived ftom the theology of the 
8 Scythianus; and Manes are therefore imagined tohave 
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of his learning in Egypt; but Abulfaragius assureth us that 
Manes had only repolished the doctrine of the Persians. 

I am afraid, Richard Carlile, thy readers will find this account 
of the Manicheans rather uninteresting. I proceed, therefore, to 
Dupuis’ remark, that our Christian Doctors have thought proper, 
to attribute eternity, only to the Good Principle, without giving 
themselves the trouble of explaining, how Goodness could have pro- 
duced Evil. Otherwise, the literati of the different sects of this 
superstition have admitted both the Principles. Lactantius, a 
Cicero worthy of the Christicoles, hath the following passage in 
the second book of his “ Divine Institutions.” God, wishing to 
form the world, which was to be composed of things entirely con- 
trary, began by creating two sources of these things, which are 
constantly opposed, and at war with one another. These are two 
Spirits; one Good, the otherEvil. The first is as God’s right hand, 
and the second as his left. These two spirits are the sons of God 
and Satan.” 

Dupuis here biddeth us recollect, that in the passion of our blessed 
Saviour, the author of this Christian legend placeth the Good thief 
on the Right hand and the Evil one on the Left. Accordingly, 
Richard Carlile, I examined our orthodox and contradictory 
accounts of the thieves that had the honour of being crucified with 
their God. But finding here nothing about the right and left I 
referred to Stackhouse’s History of the H. B., who referred me to 
the Gospel of Nicodemus. Inthe 7th chap ter of this last book, I 
found, that Dimas, who was on the right of his poor whipped and 
expiring Deity, shewed a degree of faith which might have been 
envied by Gestas on the left, if it really procured the “tardy believer 
an entrance into that undiscoverable place called Paradise. I 
may here remark, once for all, that as Dupuis addressed himself 
to Roman Catholics; we, who are mere heretics, cannot alw ays 
comprehend his allusions. 4 

‘The source of this fiction upon the right and left, may be found 
in Plutarehus, who sayeth, that the Pythagoricians appropriated 
to the Good Principle, the names of Unity, Equal, Right, Lumi- 
nous, &c. &c. and to the Evil Principle, those of Dyad, Unequal, 
Left, Dark, &c. &e. 

To conclude our observations upon the dogma of the two Prin- 
ciples, we may observe, that it was admitted by both the Heere- 
siarchs, Bardesams, and Basilides; and that Origenes placeth in 
the world two hostile corps of angels, and calleth those who be- 
long to the empire of the Evil Principle, the angels of the Devil. 

Dupuis now proceedeth to treat upon the astronomical origin 

of these fictions. The six first signs of the Zodiac may be consi- 
dered as forming the empire of God, or Ormusd; and the six re- 
maining signs that of the Devil, or of Ahrimau. After the Evil 
Principle hath reigned during the six winter months, from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox, the sun coming back to his empire, 
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bringeth with him warmth and animation, and causeth the day to 
triumph over the night. The vernal equinox, or the beginning of 
spring, was therefore naturally and universally supposed to be the 
time of the creation. It is then that the Persians, who call April 
the month of Paradise, celebrate their *‘ Neurouz,” or ‘* New 
Revolution:” The Jesuit Petavius hath remarked, that the Rabbies, 
when speaking of the creation, generally employ the word Bara, 
which properly signifieth “‘ to renew.” Virgilius saith: “ ver il- 
lud erat. Syncellus, Cedrenus, St. Cyrillus, &ec. all agree that 
the world was created at the vernal equinox, or at Easter, and 
it is also at this epoch, that they expect the second creation, or 
the re-establishment of all things, even the second coming of their 
God, which Cedrenus telleth us will arrive at the festival called 
the Lord’s Passover. As Taurus, or the Bull, formerly presided 
over the vernal equinox, it was to the Bull that the Persians at- 
tributed those ideas of regeneration, which a later superstition 
hath naturally transferred to Aries, a sign, called by the Persians 
the Lamb. Men (saith the Boundesh) will be again what they 
were: and the dead will be resuscitated by that w hich shall come 
of the Bull.” 

But let us hear what the Persians say of their cosmogony-~ 
“The supreme Deity at first created Man and the Bull in an 
elevated place; and they remained three thousand years without 
evil. These three thousand years comprehend the Lamb, the 
Bull, and the Twins. Afterwards, they remained upon the earth 
another space of three thousand years without experiencing any 
difficulty or contradiction; and these three thousand years answer 
to the Crab, the Lion, and the Ear of Corn, 1. e. the Virgin. After- 
wards, at the seventh thousand, which answereth to the Balance, 
Evil appeared. The man was called Kaiomorh. He cultivated 
the earth. The stars began their career in the month Farvardin, 
which is the Neurouz (i. e. at the vernal equinox at which the 
Neurouz is celebrated); and by the re volution of heaven, Day was 
distinguished from Night. Such is the ori igin of Man. ” We see 
that the space of time, during whic h the sun passeth through each 
sign of the Zodiac, is in this passage allegorically denoted by a 
thousand years. 

We may here remark, that the Bull is elsewhere said to have 
been killed by Ahriman, when he came into the world at the as- 
cension of the Balance; and Theon hath told us that the Balance 
riseth at the same time with the Serpent. But our Christocoles 
say, that it was the Lamb that was slain from the beginning of the 
world; for, in consequence of the precession of the e: quinoxes, the 
sun, W hich first about the year 4688 seemed toperish in the sign 
of Taurds. began in the year 2428 to be annually vanquished in 
the sign of Aries. 

Now, Evil, in the Persian Cosmogony, is nothing more than Win- 
ter; und as the destructive effects of this season are repaired by 
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the genial warmth of Spring, the Sun is naturally considered as 
saving the world from the powers of darkness, and as overcoming 
the principle of Evil. The.Sun is indeed an universal God; as 
Dupuis hath fully proved in the treatises, which precede that which 
! am now translating. We may even remark, Richard Carlile, 
that he is the Sampson and the ‘Elijah of the Hebrews; and that 
after being honoured as a Deity, oradivine Man, by every nation 
on the face of the earth, he hath at last been humbled into a Jew- 
ish malefactor, and is adored under the name of Christ, by a set 
of persecuting bigots, who know not what they worship. They 
tell us, that their Christ is the reflection of the glory, and the ex- 
press image of the person of his divine father, who by him made 
the worlds; while, on the other hand, Plato calleth the luminary of 
the day the Son of the supreme Being, whom he hath begotten si- 
milar to himself; and Cheremou telleth us, that the Egyptian 
priests considered the vanquisher of darkness, as the great Demi- 
ourgos, or creator of al] things. 

But while | am thus, Richard Carlile, proving what the ortho- 
dox would call ‘ the divinity of our Saviour,” I have strangely di- 
gressed from the cosmogony of the Persians and their imitators. 
It is however now too late to recommence this subject; for, if I 
mistake not, this letter is already as long as my former one; and 
as I should wish to make all my letters of as uniform a length as 
possible, I shall here conclude. 

Remaining, with the highest esteem, fellow citizen, 
THY FRIEND. 





- at 


QUESTIONS, 
PROPOSED BY A SEARCHER AFTER TRUTH. 


Dorn not the.“ onus probandi” fall upon the affirmer, and not 
upon the denier of any thing? 

Can ‘we believe, what we cannot conceive? 

If God be incomprehensible, can we believe in him ? 

Can we be as certain of the existence of that which is not the 
object of our senses, as of that-which zs the object of our senses? 

Are there not degrees in belief? 

Must a thing necessarily exist, because many men affirm that 
it doth exist? 

Can a positive idea be expressed in wholly negative terms ? 

Can we argue upon any thing that we cannot define positively ? 

Can we define positiv ely the word “ Spirit,” or ‘* Immateriality ?” 


When savages are ignorant of the cause of any thing, do they 
not attribute it to a spi init? 
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Is not the ‘‘ Great Spirit” a mere personification of unknown 
causes ? 


What is the difference between “ Nothing” and “ Spirit ?” 


Can an immaterial being draw matter out of his own sub- 
stance ¢ 

What was God about, before he created matter? 

What could have induced a Deity to create ? 

Can an Immutable Being change his mind ? 


If it were proper that matter should be created, why was it not 
created from all eternity ? 
If matter be eternal, is it not coeval with the Deity? 


Doth not matter occupy space ? 

Can two things simultaneously occupy the same space? 

Can there be any God, or Spirit, in the space occupied by 
matter ? 

Can any thing be infinite when matter excludes it from a por- 
tion of space ? 

Can two infinites exist together ; 

Can any thing be infinite, as well as indivisible? 


Are not action and re-action reciprocal? 
Can matter act upon that which is not matter? 
Can matter be acted upon by that which is not matter? 


If God created matter, who created God? 

Which is more conceivable—that, what we see existing, hath 
always existed? Or that what we do not see existing, hath “always 
existed ? 


Supposing that a God were necessary to create the world, is 
not the world now capable of existing to eternity without a God? 

When a God is of no use, why should we suppose that he ex- 
isteth ? 


Ought we to admit a God, if all things be equally or more ez- 
plicable without one? 

Ought we to admit a God, if all things be equally or more znez- 
plicable with one? 


Can we form any idea, independent of form and figure? 

Can we form any idea of a spirit, without giving it form and 
figure ? 

Can that which hath form and figure, be immaterial ? 

If the universe be every thing, must not that, which is no part 
of it be nothing ? | 


Could nature have existed otherwise than it now existeth ? 


Can we prove, that matter cannot think ? 
Can an animal reason without a brain ? 
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Do not those animals reason best, who have the organs of the 
brain most fully developed? 
Doth not reason depend upon the developement of the brain? 


What is there, that doth not depend upon matter and _ motion? 
Can we prove that matter was ever quiescent ? 


Are not animalcule produced spontaneously ? 

Can there be vinegar in which there are not animalculee? 

If certain known states of matter can produce animalcule, could 
not certain unknown states of matter have produced animals? 


Can we define the word “soul,” except as being the vital prin- 
ciple? 

Where was the soul before the body was created ? | 

Doth a man generate a soul, at the same time that he gene- 
rateth a child? 

When doth the soul enter the foetus? 

Hath astill born child a soul? Hath an ideot? Hath an ourang- 
outang? Hath an Elephant? 

Doth an Elephant-reason less than an ideot? 

If women are less capable of reasoning than men, must not’ 
the souls of women be inferior to those of men? 

If there be a gradation in souls, where doth this gradation end ? 


Cannot there be reason without a soul ? 
Cannot there be a soul without reason? 


Where is the’ soul, during sleep? or, in persons apparently 
drowned? or in persons stupified by a blow on the head ¢ 

If souls are continually being created during an infinity of time, 
must they not at last occupy an infinity of space (or the whole of 
space ¢) ; 

Of what substance are the souls created ? 

Can any thing come out of nothing ? 





THE ADVANTAGES OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


FROM THE CANDID PHILOSOPHER. 


Every one will allow, that freedom of thought. ought not, and 
cannot be restrained, however freedom of speech may be so. 
The judge observed very justly to a satirical author, that the law 
forbade him to call him rogue. ‘I know it, my lord,” replied as 
justly the arch wag; “ but the law does not forbid my thinking 
your lordship one. 

Since, then, freedom of thought cannot be taken from a man, 


” 
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and is confessedly useful, let us briefly consider the advantages 
of freedom. of speech. 

And here a most excellent author occurs to me, and I shall 
give his sentiments on the subject, a8 nearly as | can remember, 
they being perfectly agreeable to my own :— 

The passions are not to be extinguished but with life: to forbid, 
therefore, people to speak, is to forbid them to feel. The more 
men express of their hate and resentment, perhaps the less they 
retain, and sometimes they vent the whole that way; but these 
passions, where they are smothered, will be apt to fester, to grow 
venomous, and to discharge themselves by a more dangerous 
organ than the mouth; even by an armed and vindictive hand. 
Less dangerous is a railing mouth than an heart filled with bit- 
terness and curses; and more terrible to a prince ought to be the 
secret execrations of his people than their open revilings, or than 
even the assaults of his enemies. In truth, where no liberty is 
allowed to speak of governors, besides that of praising them, 
their praise will be little regarded. Their tenderness and aver- 
sion to have their conduct examined will be apt to prompt people 
to pronounce’ their conduct guilty or weak; to suspect their 
management and designs to be worse than perhaps they are; 
and to become turbulent and seditious rather than be forced to 
be silent. 





IGNORANCE THE FOUNDATION OF UNEQUAL 
GOVERNMENTS, AND FOSTERED BY THEM 
DESIGNEDLY. 


FROM BARLOW'S ADVICE TO THE PRIVILEGED ORDERS. 


UnrQuUAL governments are necessarily founded on ignorance, and 
they must be supported by ignorance; to deviate from their prin- 
ciple, would be voluntary suic cide. The great object of their policy 
is to perpetuate that undisturbed ignorance of the people, the 
parent of crimes, and the pillar of the state, 

In England, the people at large are as perfectly ignorant of 
the acts of parliament, after they are made, as they possibly can 
be before. They are printed by one man only, who is called the 
King’s printer—in the old German characters, which few men can 
read—and sold at a price that few can afford to pay. But, lest 
some scraps or comments upon them should come to the people, 
through the medium of public newspapers, every such paper is 
stamped with a heavy duty: and an act of Parliament is made, 
to prevent men from lending their papers to each other; so that, 
not one person in a hundred sees a newspaper once in a year. If 
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a man at the bottom of Yorkshire discovers, by instinct, that a 
law is made which is interesting for him to know, he has only to 
make a journey to London, find out the King’s printer, pay a 


penny a page for the law, and learn the German alphabet. He 




























is then prepared to spell out his duty. 

J As to the general system of the laws of the land, on which. all 
r property depends, no man in the kingdom knows them, and no 
| man pretends to know them. They are a fathomless abyss, 
ii that exceeds all human faculties to sound. They are studied not 
‘ f to be understood, but to be disputed; not to give information, 


Sart 
— 


but to breed confusion. The man whose property is depending 
on a suit at law, dares not to look into the gulph which separates 
him from the wished-for decision; he has no confidence in him- 
self, nor in reason, nor in justice; he mounts on the back of a 
; 
: 


Be 


lawyer, like one of Mr. Burke’s heroes of chivalry, between the 
wings of a griffin, and trusts the pilotage to a man, who is supe- 
rior to himself only in the confidence which results from haying 
nothing at stake. 





HOW TO CONSTITUTE A FREE GOVERNMENT. 


FROM CATO’S LETTERS. 





Tue only secret in forming a free Government, is to make the 
interests of the governors and of the governed the same, as far 
as human policy can contrive. Liberty cannot be preserved any 
other way. Men have long found, from the weakness~and depra- 
vity of themselves and one another, that most men will act for in- 
terest against duty, as often as they dare. So that to engage 
them to their duty, interest must be linked to the observance of 
it. Personal advantages and security, must be the rewards of 
duty and obedience; and disgrace, torture, and death, the punish- 
he 2 ment of treachery and corruption. 

i} Human wisdom has yet found out but one certain expedient to 
| effect this; and that is, to have the ‘concerns of all directed by 
all, as far as possibly can be: and where the persons interested 
| are too numerous, or live too distant to meet together on all emer- 
ha gencies, they must moderate necessity by prudence, and act by de- 
" puties whose interest is the same with their own, and whose property 
Ne | is so intermingled with theirs, and so engaged upon the same bot- 
tom, that principals and deputies must stand and fall together. 
When the deputies thus act for their own interest, by acting for 
the interest of their principals; when they can make no law but 
what they themselves, and their posterity, must be subject to ; 
when they can give no money, but what they must pay their share 
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of; when they can do no mischief, but what must fall upon their 
own heads in common with their countrymen; their principals 
may then expect good laws, little mischief, and much frugality. 
Here therefore lies the great point of necessity and care in 
forming the constitution, that the persons entrusted and repre- 
senting, shall either, never have an interest detached from the 
persons entrusting and represented, or never the means to pursue 
it. Now to compass this great point effectually, no other way is 
left but one of these two, or rather both, namely, to make the de- 
puties so numerous that there may be no possibility of corrupting 
the majority; or by changing them so often, that there is no 
sufficient time to corrupt them, and to carry the ends of that cor- 
ruption. The people may be very sure, that the major part of 
their deputies being honest, will keep the rest so, and that they 
will all be honest, when they have no temptations to be knaves. 








THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF COMMENCING TYRANT OVER 
AN ARMED NATION CONVINCED OF THE UNIVER- 
SAL EQUALITY OF MANKIND. 


FROM BARLOW’S ADVICK. TO THE PRIVILEGED ORDERS. 


On ty admit this original, unalterable truth, that all men are 
equal in their rights, and the foundation of every thing is laid; to 
build the superstructures requires no effort but that of natural 
deduction. The first necessary deduction will be, that the peo- 
ple will form an equal representative government; in which it 
will be impossible for orders or privileges to exist for a moment; 
and, consequently, the first materials for standing armies will be 
converted into peaceable members of the state. Another deduc- 
tion follows, that the people will be univers: ally armed: they will 
assume those weapons for security, which the art of war has in- 
vented for destruction. You will then have removed the neces- 
sity of a standing army, by the organization of the legislature, 
and the possibility of it, by the arrangement of the militia; fur it 
is as impossible for an arsed soldiery to exist in an armed na- 
tion, as for a nobility to exist under an equal Government. 

It is curious to remark how ill we reason on human nature, from 
being accustomed to view it under the disguise which the unequal 
Governments of the world have always imposed upon it. During 
the American war, and especially towards its close, General 
Washington might be said to possess the hearts of all the Ameri- 
cans. His recommendation was law, and*he was able to com- 
mand the whole power of that people for any purpose of defence. 
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The philosophers of Europe considered this a dangerous crisis to 
the cause of freedom. They knew, from the example of Ceesar, 
and Sylla, and Marius, and Alcibiades, and Pericles, and Crom- 
well, that Washington would never lay down his arms, till he had 
given his country a master. But after he did lay them down, 
then came the miracle—his virtue was more than human; and it 
is by this miracle or virtue in him, that the Americans are sup- 
posed to enjoy their liberty at this day. 

‘I believe the virtue of that great man to be equal to the high- 
est human virtue that has ever yet been known; but toan Ameri- 
can eye no extraordinary portion of it could appear in that transac- 
tion. It would have been impossible for the General, or the army, 
to have continued in the field after the enemy left it; for the 
soldiers were all citizens! And if it had been otherwise, their 
numbers were not the hundredth part of the citizens at large, who 
were all soldiers. To say that he was wise in discerning the im- 
possibility of success, in an attempt to imitate the ereat heroes 
above mentioned, is to give him only the same merit for sagacity 
which is common to every other person who knows the country, 
or has well considered the effects of equal liberty. 








GLASGOW ZETETIC SOCIETY. 


CE 


Tue Glasgow Zetetic, or Freethinker’s Society, witha few friends 
(in all to the number of about fifty) held the anniversary of the in- 
stitution in the house of one of the members on the 26th of Jan. 
last. After dinner, the president was called to the chair, when, 
with good music, good toasts, good songs, and good cheer, we 
passed the night in the most agreeable manner. I need not 
trouble you with a detail, as you will be able to judge of the na- 
ture of the business, and as it cannot have the same interest to 
you as to those who were concerned in it. You and your family 
and the other sufferers in the cause of free discussion were not 
forgotten. I shall only add, therefore, that when ‘ The memory 
of the [Immortal Shelley” was given, the following ode was read 
from the chair. There was also read another piece of original 
poetry, which, if you think proper, will be transmitted to you at 
some future period. In the meantime the Opg, with a motto from 
Moore, is at your disposal. . 
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TO THE MEMORY OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “QUEEN MAB,” ** PROMETHEUS UN- 
BOUND,” &c. &c. 


“‘ See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while 
And murmuring then subsides to rest. 


Thus, man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on times eve:.tful sea, 
And having swell’d a moment there 
> > 
Thus sinks into eternity.” 


WueEn in the dreadful conflict of the field 
The dire destroyer of his race is stretch’d, 
"Mong heaps of dead that fall in sacrifice 
7 At Pride and Folly’s shrine— 
Millions of tongues are rais’d to laud 
The conquerors bloody trade, 
And londly to proclaim with rapturous shouts 
His name immortalized, 
And his fell triumph o’er a prostrate land 
A great and honourable deed. 
Even the proud tyrant, whose foul character 
Defies description’s powers,— 
Whose bloated carcase taints the very air, 
Has his rank crimes,— 
Oppression, murder, sensuality — 
Stamp’d by the venal parasite 
With virtue’s sacred names— 
Paternal prudence, equity and grace. 


Ah! blind degenerate man, 
Still to reflection and to firmness lost! 
How long shall truth and knowledge, wisdom, worth, 
How long shall all that’s truly great 

Seem here to be despised ? 

The amiable philanthropist 

Whose kindred heart responds 
To all the misery which mankind feel, 
And glows to share them or remove their woes. 

Must he be disesteem’d ? 

Yes! tho’ his accents mild 
Distil instruction, and his warning yoice 
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Is raised to wake the slumbering energies 
Of countless multitudes 
To _yirtuous indignation at their wrongs— 
YET IF HE THINK NOT AS A SLAVE— 
His name is blasted by the envenomed breath 
Of pious fraud; or heap’d with vile 
Opprobrium by the chiming votaries 
Of priestcraft and of power. 


Where then shall noble independence—where 
Oh! freedom, truth, shall you find advocates 
Among the favourites of the Loxion muse ? 
For gold alas! they oft, with grovelling arts, 
Praise, flatter, and adore. 
Yet there was one whose soul 
Was melody itself, 
Who sang more sweet than the celestial choirs, 
Renown’d in fabled tales of holy lore. 
Science and art seem’d open to the glance 
Of his far piercing eye. 
Even nature’s self proved little to the grasp 
Of his vast genius, and 
His mighty mind 
Soar’d in the chariot of the fairy queen 
To visioned regions, and 
To scenes sublime 
Among the half-seen, glimmering stars of night. 


But, suddenly 

Thy ’ventrous career was clos’d, 
For all things have an end. 

The gayest flowers soon wither, fade and die— 
And, Shelley, tho’ thy youth, 

Thy temperance, —all thy virtues might insure 
A lengthen’d joyous life; 

And tho’ thy thoughts profound and beauteous strain 
Instruct the soul and charm th’ enraptured ear— 
They could not stay the hand, 

Nor charm “ the dull cold ear of death. 4 
No: that all-potent nature, known 
To thee so well, 
And “ strong necessity,” 
Whose prompt and irresistible decrees 
Thy matchless tongue developed, 
Assert their all-opposing 
Rigid claims, 
And urge thy timeless doom. 
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Quench’d as the morning star by winter’s gloom, 
Or dazzling meteor of the midnight sky, 
Was Percy, bard of philosophic truth. 
In the bright orbit of the lyric train 
He shone transcendantly, 
Diffusing far a strong, almost 
Unsufterable blaze of light. 
Yet as the genial dawn that drives 
The dusky haze from nature’s dewy lap 
When the broad sun on golden pinions mounts 
And gives the world to day,— 
So to the mental universe 
Is the benign 
Invigorating influence 
Of wisdom and of truth, 
In Shelley’s wondrous lays. 


When the great Homer, sire of epic verse, 
With daring hand, the forky light’ning hurls, 
Or rolls the fiery car of battle on, 

The soul is lost in wild astonishment— 

While heaven before his sovereign mandate reels, 
Olympus, earth, and Pluto’s dark domain— 
The grand display of mighty intellect 
Abstracts the sense, intoxicates the brain, 
But, ah! insidious poison lurks behind.— 
The dusty fields with gleaming armour bright ; 
Th’ embattled lines array; the lowering, stern, 
And terrible approach of phalanxes ; 

The trampling steeds; the onset and the roar 
Of fierce confusion, and the gallant deeds 

Of heroes, deities, and demi-gods, 

Inspire a love of homicide and war. 


But, Bysshe, thy uncontaminated muse, 

Tho’ nervous, bold, and lofty in its strain, 

Disdains the tales of dread Belona’s ire, 
And rage of frowning Mars. 

Nor flaming swords, nor fields of blood, 

Nor darts ’athirst to drink the vital stream 
Are pictured in the page: 

Nor haughty warriors with insensate hate 
Insulting o’er the slain, 

Amid’ the crimson floods, and mangled limbs, 
And groans of dying men.— 
No:—other scenes than these thy mind employ, 

And yield a pure and sensitive delight. 
The splendour and magnificence — 
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The beauty of th’ external world 
In all its varied aspects; and 
The love-inspiring form of graceful Mab,— 
Her car, its brilliant progress through 
The’ ethereal space, above the left 
And still receding globe, 


Thou drawest with magic pencil. 


There Nature, self-existent, infinite, 
All active, is pourtrayed in language like 
Her own—perspicuous and strong. 
Her laws immutable, 
Yet every atom centred in a whirl 
Of never ceasing change, and still herself 
Eternally the same! 
There must be felt the massy strength 
Of that grand chain that links 
The veriest trifle to the mighty whole. 
And that no being inconceivable 
In monstrous cruelty as well 
As essence, can exist to rule the world 
For the strange purpose of 
Exciting mischief, hatred, and revenge, 
Drowning the human race 
In ruin, grief, and sanguinary strife, 
To sate his horrid joy in misery 
And glut his thirst of gore. 


Poet of Nature! thou hast trampled too 
Upon the turgid pride of kings, 

The arm’d and banded scourges of mankind, 
The tyrant and the slave. 

The sycophant and all the dastard train 

That crawl beneath the badge of vassalage, 
Have felt thy giant strength. 


_ Falsehood, oppression, guilt, and bigotry; 


Cadaverous envy, and demure 
Religion.—Vice of every hue 
‘And character, 
The deadly springs of human misery, 
Meet a determined, powerful foe in thee. 
The peace and happiness of wretched man, 
To elevate his long detruded mind 
To thought, to reason, and to liberty, 
Have been the glorious objects of thy toil. 


Yes, and if mortals labour’d not in vain— 
If envious, bleak miscarriage waited not 
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On our best efforts,—then— 
Thy arduous task was done. 
Th’ auspicious triumph independence soon 
Must gain o’er fierce-eyed despotism 
Thou hail’st with generous confidence 
In the release of great Prometheus— 
The noblest hero that the tragic muse 
Of Grecian genius boasts. 
And the sage lessons taught 
lanthe in the hall of spells 
Disclose deep wisdom and whate’er 
’Tis right that we should know. 
Why then, insatiate, should thy well stored mind 
Mature beyond its years pursue a dream 
All knowledge to search out? 
Ah! wherefore did its treasures yet unseen 
Tempt thee to wander and allure 
Thy steps to danger and destruction? 


Yet far from his much loved, his native soil, 
A pilgrim the Promethean minstrel went 
To seize more-than-celestial fire and to 
Consume th’ infectious, deadly, atmosphere 
That hangs around and plagues the moral world. 
He trusted to the faithless elements, 
Faithless indeed! he sank to rise no more, 
Dreadful the sight! Oh! baleful event, that 
From his expecting country and mankind 
A blessing tore so estimably great 
So bright a genius and so good a man! 
Why do the howling winds 
The bursting thunder-peal and liquid pouring clouds— 
Say, why the furious tempests, and 
The dashing of the agitated deep 
Cause so much suffering and pain? 
Oh! ask not, but the fatal, sad, 
Catastrophe deplore. 


As if a wretched outcast, or 

A fugitive from violated laws 
Of fellow men— . 

His exit premature from high prized life 

Nor friend, nor strangers self was there to mourn. 
No kind officious hand could close 
Those lurid orbs of light 
By death’s cold touch made dim. 

Nor sorrowing sire, nor grief-pierced widow, all 
Dissoly ed i in tenderness and tears, 
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Consigns him to the grave 
Nor visits oft the place 

Of a dear husband or a sons repose. 

No solemn requiam there nor dirge was sung 
Nor passing bells were toll’d, 

For rites, funeral, public, and concealed, 
Stern fate alike denied; 

But by the liquid waves embraced 

Sleep his unsepultur’d remains. 


"Tis well: it matters not. 
What tho’ no marble tomb, 
Or sculptur’d statue mark 
The place where now he rests ? 
What tho’ the pamper’d great, or favour’d crowd 
Who bask in all the virtue-withering glare 
Of royalty, 
Pay no just tribute to his worth 
Or speak his praise ?— 
His sacred strains and memory 
Shall match,—shall speed improvement’s swiftest wing— 
And live and bloom to all succeeding years: 
And while the deep devouring element 
That holds his mortal dust ;— 
While restless ocean lifts her everlasting veice 
His name shall be revered. 
And like the eternal happiness that waits 
The sons of men in his own golden age, 
Shall be his glorious never-dying fame. 
J. H. SIMSON. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





S1r, . April 11, 1824. 
In several of your epistles which have lately appeared in the Re- 
publican, especially one to Dr. England, (vol. 9, page 1) and 
another to the High Priest of the Jews, (vol. 9, page 193) you 
call in question the existence of the person of Jesus Christ, and 
the existence of such a nation as the Jews in Palestine, before 
the Babylonian captivity. 

For several weeks, I have been in expectation that those, or 
some other Reverend Gentlemen, would reply to the above im- 
portant enquiries, which go to the very root of their religious 
systems; but, as they appear to have declined it, I beg leave to 
offer you such remarks, as J have made on those subjects, in the 
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course Of my limited reading: still hoping, that some one, more 
at leisure, and more competent to the task, will take it in hand. 

The antiquity of the Jews, as a nation, seems to have been ques- 
tioned in the time of Josephus. This seems to have been occa- 
sioned by his book of the “ Antiquities of the Jews.” And, i 
his defence against Apion, who disputed their antiquity, he o 
spared no pains in searching out such Egyptian, Phenician, Chal- 
dean, Grecian, Roman, or ‘other historians, who had made any 
mention of the Jews in their histories, but he is obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that he found the Jews were very little spoken of by 
other nations. He first quotes an Egyptian historian named Ma- 
netho, (lib. 1, see. 14,) who, he says, had written concerning the 
Jews and their departure out of Egypt: but it is evident, from 
the passages quoted, that Manetho was speaking of some Pheni 
cian Shepherds, who were in Egypt, and not of the Jews: of 
which any one may fully satisfy himself, by a reference to that 
book. 

From various parts of Josephus’s second book against Apion, 
it appears, that Apion gave full credit to the Jews being a nation 
before the Babylonian captivity. He speaks of them as a quan- 
tity of Egyptians, who were expelled from thtir country on ac- 
count of the incurable leprosy which prevailed among them. 
This seems to be corroborated, when we reflect upon the many 
and severe laws which the Jews had, respecting that loathsome 
disease. Apion further says, that, a priest of Heleopolis named 
Moses, placed himself at their head, and having by plunder and 
bloodshed forced their way through the deserts of Arabia, they at 
length usurped part of Jewry. This is the earliest account of 
the Jews that I know, except the romancing tales told in their 
own books. 

We learn also from the same historian, that the Syrians spoke 
of king Solomon in their histories, and of the intimacy which ex- 
isted between him and their own king Hiram. This, you know, 
Sir, was before the captivity. It may be said, that the histories 
which Josephus has quoted, are not now in existence, and that 
we are wholly dependant upon himself, as to the correctness of 
what he has stated. It does not however appear likely, that Jose- 
phus would have made fictitious quotations, when he was so easy to 
be detected, by the historians of that day; and, especially, when 


‘we reflect, that, the passages quoted te nnd to throw a stigma upon 


the Jewish nation, rather than give them any praise. 

I agree with you, that none of the books of the Old Testament 
(Job excepted) were in existence, at least, in their present form, 
before the captivity: the mention made in them of things which 
did not occur till during, or after, that period, are sufficient proof, 
that those accounts could not be written till after the events they 
speak of had taken place: and from a similar reasoning, we ga- 
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ther, that the book of Daniel was not written, or rather compiled, 
till during or after the time of the Maccabees. 

As to the existence of the person called Jesus Christ, I am 
surprised at the silence observed by your opponents. It is a 
novel inquiry. What! The Reverend Dr. England, Archdeacon 
of Dorset, and the Reverend Riehman of Doichester, after having 
come forward as volunteers to produce evidence in support of 
Christianity, to shrink from the task, and content themselves 
by lending you Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History ? 
I could not have supposed they would have yielded the palm to 
you so easily. 

Speaking of this subject, on a former occasion, (Republican 
vol. 9, p. 152,) | referred you to a passage in Josephus (Antiq. 
lib. 20, chap. 8,) where he speaks of “ James the brother of Jesus 
who was called Christ.” To this youreply, by saying, (page 153) 
‘* The notice of Jesus, who was called Christ, is so superficial, that 
itis difficult to believe, that Josephus could have known such a 
character as the New Testament represents, and have passed him 
overin this indifferent manner.” I readily admit, Sir, that had Jesus 
Christ been such a character as the New Testament represents, or 
had Christians been as numerous as it is there said they were, it 
would have been next to impossible for Josephus, as an historian, 
to have passed them over without any further notice: but there is 
no difficulty in understanding, why he should take so little notice 
of the son of a country carpenter, who set himself up in the most 
obscure province of Judea, as the teacher of a still more obscure 
sect. We find no difficulty in believing in the existence of such 
a person, though we cannot believe in the miraculous tales that 
are told of him. You, also, seem to have overlooked the circum- 
stance of Josephus calling Jesus Christ and James brothers: a 
thing which seems to me sufficiently to identify his person. 

In making your enquiries as to the earliest of the Christian sect, I 
think you have not paid sufficient attention to what is said by 
Tacitus. (Annal. lib. 15, chap. 44.) It is this: ‘‘ Nero, in order to 
stifle the rumour (that he himself had set Rome on fire) ascribed 
it to those people who were hated for their wicked practices, and 
called by the vulgar, Christians. These he punished exquisitely. 
The author of this name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius 
was brought to punishment by pontius pilate the procurator.” I 
recollect, that on some occasion, (I have forgot where) you have 
noticed the above passage; and you say, that the descrip- 
tion answers better to the Jews than to the Christians. I admit, 
Sir, that the Jews were at all times a very dissatisfied, turbulent, 
and riotous people, while under the Roman Government; that it 
is highly probable, they were the real incendiaries, and that the 
rage of the populace was at first excited against them: but you 
will recollect, that Nero’s wife was a Jewess, and, as such, we 
naturally conclude, that she would use her influence with her bus- 
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band, to remove the obloquy from the people of her nation, amongst 
whom were probably some of her relatives, and throw, it upon a 
particular sect whom she despised, that had risen up amongst 
them. This, Sir, I take to be a strong argument, that Chris- 
tianity existed at Rome, before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, A. D. 70. * 

I agree with you, that there is nothing like proof of the exis- 
tence of any of the Gospels or epistles which compose the New 
Testament before the second century. The Gospel according to 
saint Matthew, (it is not said by St. Matthew) is generally sup- 
posed to have been the first written; but when we compare what 
is said, Matt. chap. xxiii. ver. 35, with what we find in Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jews (lib. 5, chap. 1,) respecting Zacarias son of 
Barachias being slain between the Temple and Altar, we find 
good reason for concluding, that, this book was not written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus at the earliest. Neither 
Eusebius, Lardner nor Mosheim, bring forward any proofs of the 
existence of any of the books of the New Testament, during the 
first century. Dr. Mosheim says, (cent. 1, chap. ii. sec. 16) ‘* The 
opinions, or rather the conjectures, of the learned, concerning the 
time when the books of the New Testament Were collected into 
one volume, as also about the authors of that collection, are ex- 
tremely diffe ‘rent. This important question is attended with great 
and almost insuperable difficulties to us in these latter times. It 
is however sufficient for us to know, that before the middle of the 
second century, the greatest part of the books of the New Testa- 
ment were read in ev ery Christian society throughout the world, 
and received as a divine rule of faith and manners. Hence, it 
appears, that these sacred writings were carefully separated from 
several human compositions upon the same subject, either by 
some of the apostles themselves who lived so long, or by their disci- 
ples and successors. Here, then, it is evident, that the selecting and 
separating of what are deemed the canonical from the apocryphal 
writing, was done by nobody knows whom, and it certainly re- 
quired as much of divine light to make the selection, as it did in 
the original writers; nor have we, at the present dav, much reason 
to applaud their choice; for, certainly, the Epistle of St. Clemens, 
contains more morality than all the books of the New Testament 
put together. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
BY Se 


* Nero put his Jewish wife Poppea to death; but whether before or 
after the persecution of the Galileans, I cannot say, nor refer to, at present. 
If before, the fact, that they were Jews so persecuted, is strengthened. 
Tacitus wrote just as the Christians began to make a noise, and might 
easily confound the one with the other. 
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TO MR. CARLILE. 


Sir, London, April 20, 1824. 
As it is only occasionally that I have leisure to enter into discus- 
sions, | have waited an opportunity to answer the observations 
of Z., which appeared in the Republican, No. 15, Vol. IX. 

In the first place, I thank him for noticing an error I had fallen 
into, in my letter upon mind and memory, in my definition of mind, 
in which | had classed thought with mind; for, though thoughts 
are intellectual, and cannot arise where no mind exists as a reci- 
pient, I agree with Z., that thought differs in species or quality 
with the intelligent faculty denominated mind, and ought not to © 
have been included in the explanation which I gave; although it 
is almost like splitting of hairs, in several instances, to distinguish 
one from the other, so closely are linked together ideas, thoughts, 
memory, mind, and all the mental properties of matter. 

I beg permission to correct another error which I fell into in the 
above definition, which seems to have escaped the notice of Z.; 
and, now we are upon the subject of the relative properties of 
mind, it may be proper to explain, m that definition, I coupled 
thought also with intellect ; this, I conceive, was as erroneous as to 
class thought with the generie principle—mind. 

Thought, is an ideal | process arising from some internal agita- 
tion of the mind, or from some external excitement, either retain- 
ed to be reflected upon, or instantly dismissed, as it may happen 
to be considered, worthy or not, of our attention: it may arise in- 
voluntary, or may proceed from meditation, and follow in train of 
numerous ideas, one thought succeeding another, as wave suc- 
ceeds wave in the ocean, ad infinitum. 

Intellect, the faculty of judging, weighing, and exhibiting the 
import or aggregate of what thought brings to or impresses on the 
mind, as well as what is impressed upon it by other means; and 
is a mere convertible term for the word mind, being corrected by 
reflection and reason, or as being the cultivated part of mind, par- 
taking of the nature of judgment; a person may have a mind rude, 
uncultivated, and unadorned, devoid of intellect, or judgment in 
the rational purposes of life. 

I agree, that it is very essential to be explicit in the use of 
words, especially when we have to contend with old established 
and inveterate prejudices, or when we wish to overthrow spurious 
and hypothetical dogmas and opinions; but it is also necessary, 
to meet error by various modes of reasoning, suitable to the sub- 

ject and to the opinions, taste, and habits of thinking of mankind, 
and according to.the talent of the reasoner. 

In looking, however, over my letter upon mind and memory,I 
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cannot perceive, that by classing thought with mind, I have in 
the least weakened the argument, or disturbed the position ad- 
vanced, that mind and memory proceed from matter in motion, 
and not from a divinity; a position which Z. seems to admit, 
when he says he agrees with me generally; and it must be obvi- 
ous, that the truth of that position I was mainly desirous to es- 
tablish. 

Had I totally omitted the word thought, in that discussion, it 
would not have altered the nature, either of my argument, or the 
truth of it, as to mind and memory being the products of material 
(not of supernatural, immaterial) agency. 

I cannot, therefore, attach that importance to the subject in de- 
bate, to the error of connecting thought, as a genuine principle 
with mind, that Z. has done; nevertheless, I feel obliged to him for 
noticing it, to give me an opportunity of correcting it; and I shall 
feel equally obliged to you, Sir, in allowing me to do so, through the 
medium of the Republican; it is thus, we shall become more cor- 
rect, and be better prepared to combat the mistaken or the wily 
arguments of theologians, visionaries, and hypothetical reasoners. 

In the following observations, which Z. makes upon my letter, I 
cannot so readily concede the point to him. 

Z. proceeds to remark, that ‘‘ Mr. W., speaking of memory, 
says it is an action of the mind upon itself; this I think (says Z.) 
is unquestionably counter to a preceding assertion; namely, that 
the mind is not a res suz, (a thing of itself) but a complex or com- 
pound quality, requiring agents, &c. to put it in motion; very 
well, then, | ask if it requires these agents, &c. to put it in mo- 
tion at one time, ow is it, that it acts by its own peculiar ener- 
gies at another ?” 

In answer to the above doubt and question, I say, that though 
mind may not exist of itself, but proceeds from other causes and 
effects, yet when it is produced it may begin to act and to estab- 
lish memory; to be more explicit, | say, a man exists neither swz 
generis, nor as a res sut, strictly speaking he was generated by pa- 
rent, or another organized being similar to himself, and is sus- 
tained and upheld by the constant action of the elements of na- 
ture; nevertheless he is capable of acting and does act upon him- 
self, in divers ways, too common to need explanation. 

I beg, as a further elucidation, to quote part of my letter upon 
mind and memory, page 21, vol. 9, having shewn how mind, me- 
mory, and thought are produced, I proceed to say, “ Thus it ap- 
pears, that mind, memory, ‘and thought are dependant on the or- 
gans of sense, the senses upon the nerves, and that these proceed 
from the brain, that the brainous fluid permeates the whole frame 
and constitutes the sensorium; that brain is the seat of the mind 
(the tabula intellectus) and the sensorium its commonwealth, in 
which community and co-operation of intellect resides, and wills 
to think, reflect, and act.” 
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Herein | shew mind is not a res sui, as IT had also shewn how it 
is produced, and in more places than one in that letter, I said that 
mind is quiescent or passive; requiring some stzmuli, to put it in 
action, when it wills to act or meditate; but it cannot will to act 
or to meditate upon any thing that has not, by some means or 
other, been before conveyed through the senses to the sensorium, 
or that is not at the time so conveyed, or cannot will to act, or 
meditate upon any thing that does not bear some analogy to some- 
thing that had been before conveyed through the senses to the 
sensorium, or seat of knowledge or intellect. 

Z. mistakes me, in my opinion, when he says that I 
seem to have thought the memory precedes or actuates the 
thinking faculties —for though mind, though memory, &c. proceed 
from one common source, the senses, had I defined thought, as I 
had done mind and memory, I should have given it the priority of 
existence; it is that, most usually, which sets mind to work, if I 
may be allowed to apply such a term to the operations of the men- 
tal faculties; although, 1 in some cases, the cogitations of the mind 
produce thought, as is known to every studious person. 

After having described the property of memory, [ say it is so 
nearly allied to mind, it is difficult to separate our ideas of one 
from the other, the same may be. said of thought relative to either 
or both those qualities of the intellectual principle; and, in some 
instances, it would require the most shrewd discrimination to dis- 
tinguish which precedes the other in their operative functions. 

All are derived from, or depend on, the organs of sense, the 
nerves, whether they commence their operations from some fo- 
reign stimuli, or from some peculiar property the sensorium may 
possess, of beginning to reflect of itself; in respect to memory, in 
my definition of it, I said it is ‘‘ a reflect property of the mind,” 
therefore, as I think, | had guarded against its being supposed, 
that I thought it preceded or actuated the thinking faculties. 

In answer to Z.’s question how mind acts by its own energies, 
I answer, at present | know not; I require instruction, | am as 
ignorant of the modus opirandi, as I am how in sleep we dream of 
things most strange and fantastical; but, I believe, that we can- 
not, nor ever do, dream of any thing that has not some analogy, 
or a connecting link to some event, thing, or thought that had 
occurred, or been known, in some period of our wakeful hours, 
and which is an involuntary action of the mental faculties. 

How the thoughts are retained, or how they become active in 
sleep, I cannot explain; the thing occurs, we see or know the 
reality, and we know, that without nerves, the brain, and senso- 
rium, it could not happen. 

Beyond this all is speculation; we may say of involuntary ideas, 
and dreams, as is said of the wind, it bloweth where it listeth, no 
one fallow. from whence it cometh or whither it goeth; yet, it does 
not follow, that we shall remain satisfied with this ignorance of 
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the primary cause, either of the actions of the mind, or the wind 
—or that we should not endeavour, by free discussion and infor- 
mation to teach each other to discover all the latent effects of na- 
ture. 

No man, at present, knows to a certainty, how mind acts by her 
own energies, yet some superior genius may arise to explain the 
secret to an admiring world, as Newton explained the principle 
of gravitation. 

I still say, that mind is not ares sui, and continue to say, that 
it is dependant on the organs of sense, the nerves, brain, the sen- 
sorium, the corporeal substance of man, or on organized and ani- 
malized matter; without which it would be nil, as in the case of 
the vegetable world, which has circulating vessels, and generating 
properties and powers, but having no brain, or recepticulum of 
thought, lacks the intellectual principle. 

As, in the case also of the fungi, some of which approach, in 
constituent property, to animal matter; yet, having no brain, has 
no mind: both are composed of organized matter, but both lack 
the sentient principle, because both are deficient of the substance 
which enables man, to think, feel, and speak. 

Though mind is not a res sui, by some peculiar energy of the 
sensorium it is capable of beginning to think and reflect on various 
subjects and things, and to call into action the memory, to recognize 
or reproduce the shade or picture mentalis of past occurrences or 
events, thoughts or opinions, &c. impressed on the tabula intel- 
lectus; this, it is known, to be capable of doing, yet the mode of 
action is not known.—As an illustration; I will, at this moment, to 
think upon, to call to mind, to remember, the effects which I be- 
held produced by the conduct of an infuriated, superstitious, and 
ignorant church and king mob of Christians, in the destruction 
and conflagration of the houses of Mr. Ryland, Mr. Taylor, Doc- 
tor Priestly, &c. at Birmingham; the cowardly attack the mob 
made upon Mr. Taylor’s unoffending, harmless swans, the gallant 
resistance the noble birds made to the unfeeling attacks of the 
Christian brutes, that could vent their malice and spleen upon un- 
provoking innocence; and by a concatenation of recollection, I 
proceed to bring back to mind, the remembrance how tenacious 
the birds appeared to be to remain paramount masters of their 
own element; and how, after being assailed by brick bats and 
other missiles, without effect, the coward mob, in approaching 
within the reach of the heroic swans, were repelled, beaten, were 
compelled to retreat and to relinquish their brutal assaults. 

Numerous other circumstances which happened in my youth, 
[ could will to ca}l back to mind, were | disposed to write a me- 
morial of my life; could place them before the public, and were 
they of sufficient interest, could enable posterity, to reflect upon 
them, and to profit by them; either by avoiding the errors I had 
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fallen into, or by improving upon the acts I had done, or the 
opinions I had expressed. 

When Z. says, he cannot understand, what is meant by a 
quantity (or store) of thoughts, I am not a little surprized, verily, 
man is a riddle to himself. 

Z. evidently possesses great discernment, a fund of knowledge, 
and must have stored his mind, with a quantity of thoughts, du- 
ring some part of life, at s¢ shool, orelsewhere; to have been capa- 
ble of criticising upon my letter so ably as he has done; but I 
will, as he desires, be more explicit, by another illustrauion of 
my argument, opinion, and similies, in considering ‘‘ mind as the 
store house of our thoughts, and memory as the account book of 
the stores,” &c. 

I will suppose a person, Lord Byron for instance, having a 
classical education, having read a variety of authors on numerous 
subjects, having mixed with the learned world, having seen 
many diversified scenes of life, having stored bis mind with a fund 
of knowledge; possessing a versatile genius, a strong mind, a 
retentive memory, and a talent for poetry, he resolves upon ex- 
ercising that talent, and upon writing his Don Juan, of embody- 
ing into the work, a great number of incidents, which he had 
previously known, thought of, read of, seen, or experienced, and 
sitting down in amusing mood with his head leaning on one hand, 
with a pen in the other, he begins to ruminate in his mind, to re- 
collect past occurrences, and has recourse to the large quantity of 
thoughts, which had occupied his mind, during former periods of 
time, which had in great abundance been stored in the recepticu- 
lum intellectus. 

In that position, he tries his memory, recollects a great quan- 
tity or number of ideas, that had formerly engaged his attention, 
that had occurred to mind, and that had by various means, and 
on various occasions, been impressed upon the sentient faculty or 
sensorium, he then gives to them a mould, or form, clothes them in 
a new, rich, and pleasing attire, or causes them to be published in 
wu new stile of poetic effusion; which he could not have done, to 
any great extent, unless he had retained in his mind, a large 
store of thoughts, original or otherwise. 

Not as bubbles of water, or musical sounds, (as supposed by Z.) 
which are dispersed in air, and can be no more seen or heard, 
but as ideas or thoughts which his thinking or meditative faculty, 
or his mind, had ‘ secreted,” and which remained quiescent or 
** passive ; ” until his mentalenergies, (stimulated by his nervous sys- 
tem ,or that pi rt of it, necessary to recog nition) brought his memory 

into action; and, though his thoughts, memory, or mind, cannot be 
identified as things of subst ance : there » must be some thing, more per- 
manent, real, or substantial about them, when once produced, than 
bubbles of water or musical sounds, or bow could they serve him 
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to reproduce ideas or thoughts in abundant variety, to entertain 
the world as he has done, by sending forth so many Cantos of 
his Don Juan. 

The multiplicity of thoughts, which he had ‘ secreted,” must 
have been retained or stored, could be recalled, and made to ap- 
pear in the shape, way, or manner of a poem. 

This is not the case with bubbles of water or musical sounds, 
when once produced, they quickly pass away, never more to be 
recalled ; no properties, faculties or powers, which mankind pos- 
sess, can ever call them back into existence again; though they 
can produce a succession of new sounds, and fresh bubbles, similar 
to those which had before been produced; but the same thoughts 
which had occupied the mind a month, a year, ten, twenty, or 
fifty years before; may, and it is a fact, can again occupy it, can 
be written upon paper, and become actually visible, can be uttered 
by the voice, and read aloud, and actually can be heard; nay 
more, can be printed, recorded, handed downto posterity ; and can 
be understood and entertained for a thousand ages to come, or so 
long as the idiom of the language in which they were printed, 
can be preserved and understood. 

All which depends on intellectual ideas being impressed on 
matter, or the braineous substance; and the peculiar organization 
of the frame of man; but how mind, memory, thought, and intel- 
lect act upon the sensorium, no man yet knows, or knowing, has 
ever explained, so as to be understood by others; although I 
made a feeble attempt of the kind in the aforesaid letter. 

And I did shew, or endeavoured to shew, how mind and memo- 
ry were produced, at or soon after birth, &c.; and I believe satis- 
factorily (if not usefully) to some minds; so I have been told. 

If what I said therein, throws any light upon the subject of 
mind and memory, and convinces any one, that they pro- 
ceed from matter in motion, and not from a divnity, as de- 
clared by theologians, J shall be gratified; because, I believe, 
my opinion is founded in truth; and is supported by that of the 
most intelligent, discerning and learned men of the age; though 
numbers do not at present, choose to avow their opinions pub- 
licly. 

If | may judge of the utility of what I said in my letter upon 
mind and memory, by the fruits, two persons at least, have 
confessed themselves converted to materialism by reading it; and 
I prize the affect it has had, the more, because produced upon 
the minds of females, both of whom are mothers; the most im- 
portant part of society, to possess a knowledge of right principles, 
being most likely, to impress them upon the conviction of the 
rising generation. 

If every writer upon Materialism can produce the same effect, 
and if all Materialists will exercise their powers of reflection, and 
propagate their opinions as freely and zealously as you, Sir, and 
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a few others, have done; we shall presently see the 20 thousand 
Deists, or sceptics, encrease tenfold, and in an age or two, they 
will encrease a thousand fold. Then may the priests sing a requiem 
to the final exit of religious intolerance, superstition, supernatural 
agency, and bigotry. Then will error have receded before truth, 
to return no more in the way of supernatural spirits, divinities, 
demons, and devils, to perplex and tormént the mind of mankind, 
nor to impede their progress to all the perfectability of mind, and 
of moral and social equity, of which their nature is capable of at- 
taining, or their private and public welfare and happiness can 
admit, and it can, | am persuaded to believe, admit of immensely 
more felicity, than has ever yet, in the records of time, been en- 
joyed by mankind, during any age, that they have suffered under 
theological delusions, which have for so many ages, distracted their 
attention and kept them in uproar. But I must cease from this 
sort of observations, lest I lay myself open to the censure of J. E. 
C., as being a return to my ‘favourite theme of declamation;” 
upon which, now that his discussion has been resumed, I shall 
beg leave at a convenient opportunity, to make a few comments, 
as well as upon his arguments in support of the prevailing opin- 
ions about the existence of an intelligent, almighty, immaterial 
agent, as the creator and supporter of vitality, matter, mind, and 
motion. And I shall gladly do so to assure J. E. C, I have not 
intentionally, been personal in any remark that I have made upon 
any of his opinions or arguments. 

Z. at the latter part of his letter, has charged me with con- 
founding thought with its cause. 

[ have acknowledged my error in classing it with mind, as a 
genuine principle; but I think Z. carries his criticism too far, in 
saying, I have confounded it with its cause; for the cause or 
causes of thought are innumerable; thoughts may be produced 
by the cogitations of the mind, by an action of the mind upon itself, 
or they may be produced, by an infinite variety of an external 
causes, and when produced, set the mind upon reflecting; and 
induce it to will, to act. 

Any thing that I have said in this letter, which appears erro- 
neous in principle, to Z. | shall feel obliged, if he will correct— 
my object being to advance truth, I shall embrace it from what- 
ever quarter it comes. 

My best wishes attend you in the laudable efforts you are mak- 
ing in the cause of truth, 


And I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
JAMES WATSON. 
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NOTICES. 





Just published, price sixpence, a report of the Trial of Wil- 
liam Vamplew Holmes, prosecuted at the instance of the 
Constitutional Association, at the Old Bailey Sessions, for 
February, 1822. 

EIGHT A PENNY, or ONE SHILLING BY THE HUNDRED, a 
LIST OF REFERENCES TO THE BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE, WITH 
A CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONSON THE BACK: N. B. Jt is 
to be understood by venders and purchasers, that no profit 
is to be made of this publication. 

We have now on sale the first volume of the Deist, price 
twelve shillings, and a few copies of the half guinea edition of 
Paine’s Theological Works. 

Several articles out of print, for which there is a great de- 
mand, will be reprinted with all possible speed: such are the 
Scripturian’s Creed, and two or three parts of vol. 2 of the 
Deist. 

Having sent to the press, “'Toulmin’s Antiquity and Du- 
ration of the World,” the publisher will be glad to be in- 
formed, if this author published more than two volumes: 
the one as mentioned; and the other entitled “ The Eterni- 
ty of the Universe,” as both of these will be reprinted. Se- 
veral friends are thanked for the ready manner in which 
they furnished the deficient parts of a volume of the latter. 

The whole of Sampson Arnold Mackey’s Works will be 
constantly kept on sale at 84, Fleet Street. There are two 
volumes at nine aud sixpence, and a pamphiet at one shil- 


ling. 








PORTRAIT OF ELIHU PALMER. 





WILLIAM TUNBRIDGE having thought proper to reprobate 
my conduct for publishing this print, in an abusive adver- 
tisement, and a much more abusive private letter, I feel cal- 
led upon to give an explanation to all those who are interest- 
ed in the matter, and first L will copy his advertisement from 
Mr. Cobbett’s Register of the Ist instant. 


On the 12th of April was published, a neat Portrait of Elihu 
Palmer, by W. Tunbridge, 


Now a Prisoner in the House of Correction, Cold-bath-fields, un - 
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der a sentence of Two Years’ imprisonment, and a fine of One 
Hundred Pounds, for publishing Palmer’s Principles of Nature. 
And that the Public may not be deceived, in consequence of an 
Advertisement which appeared in the Republican of the 23d ult., 

W. T. deems it necessary to state the following facts; viz. that he 
has now been imprisoned upwards of fifteen calender months, for 
selling, in Mr. Carlile’s shop, Palmer’s Principles of Nature; and 
that, during that time, he has not received from Mr. Carlile any 
pecuniary assistance. He also thinks it would have been more 
becoming the character of a man calling himself a ‘‘ Republican,” 
to have done all in his power to have assisted him who had been 
prosecuted in his service, and to have disposed of as many copies 
as he could, instead .of doing as he has done, in publishing one in 
opposition. Mr. Carlile was well aware, before he had incurred 
any expense, that W. T. had one in the hands of an engraver for 
publication. Mr. Carlile also boasts that, during the last two 
years, he has received upwards of 5001. per year as subscription- 
money, independent of the profits arising from the sale of his 
Works; so that he ought in justice not to have published in op- 
position to one who has not received from him any support, but 
who has shared with him his part of prosecution; and whose only 
object in publishing this Portrait was, to obtain a few necessary 
comforts while in prison. 

Sold by T. Davison, 10, Duke-street, West Smithfield; R. 
Wedderburn, 23, Russel- court, Drury-lane, London: Joseph 
Rhodes, 56, Henry- street, Manchester; and Wm. Baynes, 4, 
Water-lane, Bank, Leeds; and all other Print and Booksellers. 


The reader of this advertisement must suppose that I have 
acted some shabby, some dirty part, towards William Tun- 
bridge; but let him here read and judge. 

Since I first published Palmer’s Principles of Nature, and 
was the first to brave a prosecution for it, | have been desi- 
rous to obtain for publication, both his portrait and his me- 
moir. In the Republican of August 8, 1823, in my letter to 
William Carver, I desired him to send mea portrait and a 
memoir of Palmer, if possible. Some little delay occurred, 
both in his getting my packet to him, and in my getting his 
in answer to me; but the first that came brought me a proof 
portrait on India paper, which a friend of Mr. Palmer’s had 
most reluctantly parted with, and which Mr. Carver, who 
was the personal friend of Palmer, pronounces to be an ez- 
cellent good one, and the best likeness he ever saw of that 
great and good man. 

Some time last year, but whether before or after my pub- 
lic solicitation of a portrait of Palmer to copy, I cannot now 
say, James Watson, who was confined in the same room 
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with William Tunbridge, in Cold Bath Fields Prison, wrote 
me to say, that there was a fellow prisoner who had an Ame- 
rican copy of the Principles of. Nature, and witb it a portrait 
of Palmer. I wrote with all speed back to say, that I 
would gladly purchase it at any reasonable value, in books 
or money; and particularly mentioned, that it would come 
well as an embellishment for Tunbridge’s Trial, which we 
were then printing, or about to print. I could get no fa- 
vourable nor decisive answer—and the matter of further en- 
quiry dropped. Nota word further did | hear of this por- 
trait of Palmer in Cold Bath Fields, until it was known that 
| had received a copy from America, and then it was an- 
nounced to me, not by Tunbridge, but by William Cam- 
pion, the shopman at 84, Fleet Street, that Tunbridge had 
obtained this copy in the Prison, and had put it in the bands 
of the engraver. Now, what was there in this matter to 
prevent my putting my copy also into the hands of an en- 
graver? ‘Tunbridge had known of my public solicitation of 
a copy—and I can scarcely doubt, but that he knew of my 
correspondence with Watson for that particular copy which 
he had obtained, as the matter was no secret, nor did | 
dream of a disposition in any other person to publish it. | 
now understand that he had the copy several months before 
he gave it to the engraver; and yet, not a breath of its being 
in his possession ever reached me, until l received mine from 
America, My first impression was, and still is, that Tun- 
bridge’s conduct in the matter was a sly opposition to me; 
and the spleen which he has now shown in finding me so 
near on his heels to baffle that opposition, convinces me that 
my impression was correct. 

Even for his own interest, had he a desire to publish the 
thing openly and fairly, it would have been prudent for him 
to have communicated his intention to me, as it is not a va- 
nity for me to say, that my shop was the best medium for 
such a publication: but not a word did I hear of the matter, 
either directly, or indirectly, until | had a print of my own 
ready to publish, at least, to give to the engraver, which is 
the first step to publication. It was nothing more than a 
matter of respect that was due to me, from him; for though 
he makes a noise about refusing to take direct aid from me, 
he knows well what he is about, and that it is of no diffe- 
rence in the end, whether the subscriptions of friends pass 
direct to him, or through my hands first. No person has yet 
suffered any injury from a connection with me in the way 
of prosecution for serving in my shop; that is a great deal 
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to say, and I hope that I shall not be subject to any up- 
braiding from Mr. ‘Tunbridge, when we meet out of prison, 
on that ground. [| was delighted with his conduct in the 
Court of King’s Bench: I was delighted with his kindness 
to those who were imprisoued before him:. I declare that I 
have been secretly disposed to make a distinction in his fa- 
vour; and had he consulted me about publishing a portrait 
of Palmer for bis own benefit, I would have consented and 
treated it as my own publication; but I am constrained to 
say, that his behaviour in prison has been most splenetic and 
unpleasant towards me, and that I can no longer look upon 
him as one acting in conjunction with me. Up to this time, 
I have been even disposed to humour his prejudices, to smile 
even at his spleen, to which one of his most valued acquain- 
tances might bear witness ; but I cannot crouch to insult, par- 
ticularly from a man who wears no plumes but those with 
which | have furnished and fastened on him. I would not 
have said this, had he not been fora year past misrepresenting 
every motive by which I have been actuated towards him, 
and having said this, [ leave our friends to judge between us; 
premising, that if any further justification of my conduct to- 
wards him be asked for, | am ready, willing, and able, to 
give it, so as to satisfy the most querulous. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, May 2, 1824. 





Printed and Published by R. Car i.e, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for “‘ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 





